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together at considerable cost and by hand-labour.
Each skin only measured eight inches by thirty inches.
About 1906 I wrote to Colonel Capper, saying I was
very interested in building a full-size machine and
asked if there was any vacancy on his establishment.
He replied saying that there was none, nor was one
likely to occur.

Later Cody went in for the construction of aeroplanes,
and he almost alone of the early pioneers knew how
to get on the right side of the authorities, who gave
him valuable concessions. I was not an admirer of his
design or construction, but he certainly got results
which contributed towards the development of aviation.
I thought he was lucky in that he did not meet with
a fatal accident sooner than he did, for certain
important bracing-wires on his machine were not
duplicated which, of course, reduced the safety factor.
He used rule-of-thumb methods like we all did in the
early days, but Cody's machine, in addition, had a
decidedly ' Wild West' appearance about it. On one
occasion I pointed out to him, after he had made his
first cross-country flight from Farnborough to Brook-
lands, that the wires to the outside top plane were
not duplicated as they should have been.

" What would you do if one of them broke ? "
I inquired.

" I suppose my name would be mud," was his
characteristic reply ; but he took no steps to duplicate
the wires.

Another pioneer whom I often used to see and whose
name is not as well known as it should be, considering
his services to our knowledge of flight, was the late
Jose Weiss. He was a most charming man, a Swiss,
I believe, by birth, but had lived in England for a
number of years. He had, however, a very broken
English accent and occupied a fascinating old cottage
at Amberly. Weiss was a keen student of birds,